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viser, but his personal attention and interest were
not required in slave cases, nor would they have
been given a year before. The Wilmot Proviso,
that doctrine which he claimed as his own in
1847, when it was a sentiment on which Whigs
could not differ, he now calls "a mere abstrac-
tion." He struggles to put slavery aside for the
tariff, but it will not down at his bidding, and he
himself cannot leave it alone. Finally he con-
cludes this compromise campaign with a great
speech on laying the foundation of the capitol ex-
tension, and makes a pathetic appeal to the South
to maintain the Union. They are not pleasant
to read, these speeches in the Senate and before
the people in behalf of the compromise policy,
They are harsh and bitter; they do not ring true.
Daniel Webster knew when he was delivering
them that that was not the way to save the Union,
or that, at all events, it was not the right way
for him to do it.

The same peculiarity can be discerned in his
letters. The fun and humor which had hitherto
run through his correspondence seems now to fade
away as if blighted. On September 10, 1850,
he writes to Mr. Harvey that since March 7
there has not been an hour in which he has not
felt a " crushing sense of anxiety and responsibil-
ity." He couples this with the declaration that
his own part is acted and he is satisfied; but it
his anxiety was solely of a public nature, why